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tery of iniquity hath wrought, and how man- 
_ kind is corrupted in all things, and what part 

PUBLISHED BY WM. W. MOORE, | you yet have, that belongeth not to the Paradise of 
No. 100 South Fifth Street, | God, that you may lay-it all down at the feet of 
PHILADELPHIA, | Jesus, and follow him, who is going up and 

Every Seventh day at Two Dollars per annum, payable | down, doing good to all that believe in his name. 
in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five | SO possess your souls in the sensible feeling of 
Dollars. his daily visits, shinings and breathings upon 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher | your-spirits ; and wait diligently, and watch cir- 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. | cumspectly, lest the enemy surprise you, or your 


| Lord come unawares upon- you, and you be un- 
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From Wm. Penn's Works. | prepared to receive his sweet and precious visi- 

7 © 1 r > yr + 1 , 
« A letter to Joanna Eleonora Malane, the noble | tations. That so those holy beginnings, which 
young woman at Frankfort.” | thou art a witness of with thy companions, may 


not be lost, or as if they had never been; but 
that you may, from day to day feel the growth 
| of his Light, Life, Power and Kingdom in your 
| souls, that you may be able to say, the kingdom 
| of God is come, yea, it is given to the saints. 


Harlingen, 11th of the 7th mo., 1677. 

Dear Frrienp J. EK. M.:—My dear and ten- 
der love, which God hath raised in my heart by 
his living Word to all mankind, (but more es- 
pecially unto those in whom He hath begotten 
an holy hunger and thirst after him,) saluteth | And what I say unto one, I say unto all that 
thee: and amongst those of that place where |Teceived our testimony in that city, to whom 
thou livest, the remembrance of thee, with thy | thou mayest give, if thou pleasest, the remem- 
companions, is most particularly and eminent] | brance of my dear love, who travail in the spirit 
at this time brought before me. And the sense | for their redemption, that they may be brought 
of your open-heartedness, simplicity and sincere | 19t0 the glorious liberty of the sons of God. 
love to the testimony of Jesus, that by us was| Lhe Lord Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace, 
delivered unto you, hath deeply engaged my dwell among you, keep your hearts steadfast in 
heart towards you, and often raised in my soul. his holy light, without wavering, all the days of 
heavenly breathings to the Giod of my life, that | YOUr appointed time, until your great and last 
he would keep you in the daily sense of that di- | change saall come; when He will receive his 
vine life, which then affected you. For this) W2 sheep into his own everlasting kingdom, 
know, it was the life in yourselves, that so sweetly | from the power of the foxes and the wolves and 
visited you by the ministry of life through us. | @!l the devouring beasts and birds of prey. When 

Wherefore love the Divine Life and Light in| he wiil wipe away all tears from their — and 
yourselves. Be retired and still; let that holy | sighing and sorrowing shall ibe ws a Andie 
seed move in all heavenly things before you when it shall be said, There is no more death, ne 
move ; for no one receiveth anything (that truly | "T° night, no more time: 
profiteth) but what he receiveth from above. ° : . ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 
Thus said John to his disciples. Nowthat that; This ariseth in my heart to thee—give not thy 
stirreth in your hearts, draweth you out of the! bread to dogs, spend not thy portion. Feed not 
world, slayeth you toall the vainglory and pleas- | the serpent, neither hearken to him. Abide with 
ure, and empty worships that are in it; this is | Jesus, and he will abide with thee, that thou 
from above, the heavenly seed of God, pure and| mayest grow in wisdom and in righteousness, 
incorruptible, that has come down from heaven} through the cross that crucifieth thee to the 
to make you heavenly; that in heavenly places| world, and the world to thee. So in the love 
you may dwell and witness, with the saints of| which overcometh the world, that is divine, and 
old, this heavenly treasure in earthen vessels. | from above, and leadeth all thither that receive 
Oh stay your minds upon the appearance of Je-| it into their hearts, I take my leave of thee, 
sus in you, in whose light ye shall see light! It| with thy companions, and all the rest of that 
will make of you a weighty considering spirit, | city known to us, remaining thy faithful friend, 
more and more ; that you may see how the mys-! and the Lord’s day-laborer. Wm. Penn. 
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EARLY PIETY.—NO. XLII. 


Sarah Beckwith, daughter of Marmaduke 
Beckwith, of Audborough, near Masham in 
Yorkshire, was from a child sober and grave in 
her deportment, not addicted to light and need- 
less words, but behaved herself as one who was 
watchful lest she should offend the Lord, or be 
an evil example to others. She was obedient to 
her parents, and tenderly affectionate to others, 
sincerely devoted to serve the Lord, and seek his 
kingdom, and the righteousness thereof. She 
loved retirement, and when her business was 
over, would walk alone in the fields and other 
places, where she sought the Lord, and would 
sing praises unto Him, when she thought nobody 
saw or heard her. 


In her sickness she was much troubled with 
shortness of breath, and often prayed to the| 
Lord, to enable her to praise Him whilst she | 
lived. 

About five days before her decease, having 
some ease, she desired to be raised up in her| 
bed, and spoke largely of the tender dealings of | 
God with her, desiring those who were young to 
prize their time, not knowing how few their days 
might be; “‘ For,” said she, “‘ many are the temp- 
tations of the enemy, especially to youth, pre- 
senting length of days, and persuading them that 
it is soon enough to,trouble themselves with such 
a concern, for so he would have persuaded me; 
and many ways was [ tempted, which caused 
such exercises, that I was brought nigh to des- 
pair. I sought the Lord night and day. No 
one heard me but the Lord alone, who heard my 
call, and afterwards gave me some comfortable 
assurance of my salvation ; but the enemy hath 
been very busy, and has sorely burried me, since 
I began with this illness.’ Afterwards she 
prayed, “O Lord, give me full assurance of my 
salvation, before I depart hence.” O Lord,‘ let 
not my distemper overcome my senses, till I 
come toa full enjoyment! I pray thee, let not 
my desires cease, till thou answerest the desire 
of my heart ; and let nothing quench thy love.” 
“And the Lord answered her cries, and caused her 
cup to overflow, so thatshesung heavenly praises 
to the God of her salvation. 

She also gave tender advice to her’ sisters, 
and desired them to love and fear the Lord above 
all, and keep in the truth ; saying, “O! press 
after it, to fecl the working of it in your own 
hearts ; and when you are in it,-keep in it, and 
under the government of it. Heed not to deck 
yourselves, but be meek and low. None ought 
to pride themselves in any endowment, either 
beauty, or any other thing; because it is not 
theirs, but the Lord’s who gave it them, and can 
take it away when he pleascth: saying what is 
all now tome?” She also spoke of the condi- 








tion of some who were grown careless, and were 
got into liberty. “‘ Such,” said she, “are ill ex- 
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amples to those that are coming up.”” She said 
there were many who professed truth, but knew 
little what truth is. ‘It does not consist only 
in coming to meetings, and wearing plain ap. 
parel and the like, unless they come to feel the 
operation of truth in their own hearts; for all 

such outward appearances will stand in no stead, 

without the love of God be inwardly felt and en- 

joyed. It is an easy thing tocome to meetings; 

and some are ready to think that doing so, and 

behaving themselves soberly, is sufficient; but 

the Lord seeth at all times, and he will have no 

such mockery. I bless God, I have not been 

guilty of seeming what I was not.” 

Her love was great to faithful friends and 
she much desired their company, and wonder- 
fully prized the love and mercies of God, saying, 
“Tt is not for my deserts, for I had nothing to 
engage the Lord with, but it is his free love to 
me.” Ske said there was man’s righteousness, 
and the righteousness of God; but man’s righte- 
ousness must be rent off, and man covered with 
the righteousness of Christ Jesus, who said, “I 
lead in the way of righteousness, in the midst of 
the paths of judgment, that] may cause them 
that love me to inherit substance.” Speaking 
of the way of truth she said, it was a strait and 
narrow way, and not to be kept in, withouta 
daily watch ; and further said, ‘‘ But although 4 
strait way, yet it is a pleasant path and delight- 
some. Oh! here is peace in abundance. It is 
so sweet, I could delight always to enjoy it, and 
to live therein; gold is not worthy to compare 
with it.” She thus continued, being taken up 
with heavenly thoughts, saying, ‘‘ Lord, give me 
fully to drink of the well of water that is within 
the gate, for thou hast raised my heart, and I 
am overcome with thy love. QO! Lord, open 
thou the windows of heaven, and pour of thy 
blessings into my soul, until there be not room 


to receive, that I may praise and bless thy § 


name.” 

Her end drawing nearer, she prayed the Lord 
to give her an easy passage ; and taking leave of 
her sister Hannah, she said if she was worse, 
some should call her. ‘Taking her by the hand, 






she said, “ Dear sister thou hast been near and|§ 


dear to me, and careful of me: the Lord requite 


thee, and be near to thee when thou comest tof 


lie on a dying bed.” Near morning, her dis 
temper growing upon her, she said, ‘I am as 
sensible as any of you, and I am well content to 
die. Ihave no doubt of my salvation ;” with 
many more good expressions, which could not be 
perfectly understood, her voice being low; but 
she was sensible to the last, saying within a very 
little time of drawing her last breath, “ Lord, 
take me away ;’’ and presently after, she gently 
and comfortably passed out of this world, to live 
for ever in a world which hath no end. 

She departed this life the 24th of the 9th mo 
1691. 
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From D'Ieraeli. 
ORIGIN OF THE MATERIALS OF WRITING. 


I have collected from the literary history of 
France the present curious article. 

The most ancient mode of writing was on cin- 
ders, on bricks, and on tables of stone; after- 
wards on plates of various materials, on ivory, 
and on similar articles. 

In the book of Job, mention is made of the 
custom of writing on stone, and on sheets of 
lead. It was on tables of stone that Moses 
received the law written by God himself. The 
Gauls in the time of Cesar, wrote on tables ; 
but of what they were composed is not known. 
This manner of writing we still retain, in re- 
spect to inscriptions, epitaphs, and such me- 
morials as we are desirous should reach pos- 
terity. 

These early inventions, led to the discovery of 
tablets of wood; and as cedar is incorruptible 
because of its bitterness, they chose this wood 
for their most important writings. From this 
custom arises the celebrated expressions of the 
ancients, when they meant to give the highest eulo- 
gium of an excellent work, etcedro digna loouari ; 
that it was worthy to be put on cedar. These 
tablets were made of the trunks of trees; the 
use of them still exists, but in general they are 
made of other material than wood. The same 
reason which led to prefer the cedar to other 
trees induced to write on wax, which is incor- 
ruptible from its nature. Men generally used 
it to write their testaments, in order the better 
to preserve them. Thus Juvenal says, Ceras 
implere capaces. 

Saint Isadore of Seville testifies, that the 
Greeks and Tuscans were the first who used 
wax to write on. They wrote with an iron bod- 
kin, as they did on the other substances we have 
noticed. But the Romans having forbidden 
the use of this instrument, they substituted a 
stylus made of the bone of a bird, or other ani- 
mal ; so that their writings resemble engravings. 
They also employed reeds cut in the form of 
pens. 

In the progress of time, the art of writing 
consisted in painting with different kinds of 
ink. This novel mode of writing occasioned 
them to invent other materials proper to receive 
their writing—they now chose the thin peels of 
certain trees, plants, and skins of animals, which 
were prepared for this purpose. The first place 


} where they began to prepare these skins was 


Pergamos, Asia. This is the origin of the La- 
tin name, from whence we have derived that of 
parchment. These skins are, however, better 
known amongst the authors of the purest Latin, 
under the name of membrana. They were so 


_ called because of the membranes of the animals, 


of which they were composed. The ancients 


h m0" had parchments of three different colors, white, 





yellow and purple. At Rome, white parchment 


| 





was disliked, because it was more subject to be 
soiled than the others, and dazzled theveye. 
They generally wrote in letters of gold and sil- 
ver, on purple parchment: This custom con- 
tinued in the early ages of the church; and 
there are yet extant written copies of the evan- 
gelists of this kind: of which specimens are pre- 
served in the British Museum. 

The Egyptians on their side employed for wri- 
ting the bark or pith of a plant called papyrus. 
Formerly there grew great quantities of it on 
the sides of the Nile. It is this plant which 
has given the name to our paper, although it is 
composed of linen or rags. The Chinese make 
their paper with silk. The use of paper is of 
great antiquity. It is what the ancient Latin- 
ists call sharta or charta. The honor of this 
invention is due to the town of Memphis in 
Egypt. Before the use of parchment and paper 
passed to the Romans, they contrived to use the 
thin peel which was found on certain trees, be- 
tween the wood of these trees and their bark. 
This second skin they called liber, from whence 
they have derived the names of library and li- 
brarian in the European languages, and the 
French their /ibre for book. Anciently, instead 
of folding this bark, this parchment and paper, 
as we fold ours, they rolled it according as they 
wrote on it; and the Latin names which they 
gave these rolls, is passed into our languages, as 
well as the others. Wesaya volume or volumes, 
although our books are composed of pages cut, 
and bound together. 

The ancients were still more curious than our- 
selves in having their books richly ornamented. 
Besides the tint of purple with which they tinged 
their vellum, and the liquid gold which they em- 
ployed for their ink, they were very solicitous 
to enrich with precious stones the covers of their 
books. In the early ages of the church, they 
painted on the outside commonly a dying Christ. 

The following additional information, taken 
from Casley’s catalogue of the MSS. in the 
King’s library, is not less curious. 

“Varra says, that plain leaves (or mallow 
leaves) were at first used for writing on; from 
whence the word began and continued to signify 
the leaf of a book, as well as of a tree or plant. 

“That the ancients wrote or engraved on 
brass is manifest from several: instances ; the laws 
of the twelve tables, and other monuments, were 
kept in the capitol, engraved on brass. The 
Romans and the Lacedemonians wrote like the 
Jews on tables. There is a small fragment of 
writing on bark, near one thousand years old, in 
the Cottonian Library; and there are still re- 
maining a few old books in libraries abroad, said 
to be written on the Egyptian papyrus. 

“The art of making paper of cotton, was dis- 
covered in the XIth century, The invention of 
making paper of linen rags could not be long 
after.” 
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Selected. 
REVIEW OF THE CHURCH. 


In a review of the state of the Church we are 
brought to this conclusion :—In some places the 
spirit of controversy has consumed the spirit of 
piety—in others, the spirit of worldliness has 
gained a mournful pre-eminence, and thousands 
are led captive by it. Where is the remedy for 
the declension and desolations that are mani- 
fest ? 

Individual duty, or individual faithfulness to 
known duty, we believe would do more to rectify 
the evils complained of, than any other means 
that could be resorted to. The voice of rebuke 
or censure requires but a small part of the mo- 
ral energy necessary to quench only one of the 
minor evil passions of one’s own heart. We may 
boldly point out the abominations that surround 
us, while we have not the moral courage to 
strike an energetic blow at the sinful principle 
within us. It is said with truth, to be much 
easier to make an assault upon other men’s sins, 
than boldly contend with our own, and patiently 
go forward with their demolition. 

Now, disciple of Christ, we would not dis- 
courage any concern thou mayest feel for the 
general welfare of the Church. We care not 
how broad are thy sympathies, we can rejoice in | 
the strength and depth of thy emotions of in-| 
terest in the welfare of Zion. But we caution | 
thee not to be drawn by any object whatever, 
even Zion’s welfare, from the spiritual care and 
regulation of thy own heart. While thou mourn- | 
est over desolation elsewhere, see to it that thy ' 
own soul is not a moral waste. Lect not care for | 
the Church consume those energies which the! 
culture of thy own heart demands. Zion’s pre- | 
sent weakness and tarnished honor is owing | 
more, than to any other cause, to the neglect of | 
personal holiness. Thy zeal for Zion has no| 
good foundation, is not a spiritual reality, if it| 
be not based on a well kept heart—if it does not 
originate in a soul prepared for communion with 
God, and animated by the holy principles of the 
gospel. This then is the bearing of our re- 
marks. Let the present state of the church 
arouse to individual duties and responsibilities— 
awaken theanxiety in each memker, that one vine- 
yard, at least, shall be well kept. If tares have 
started and are luxuriant in every other field, 
let there be at least one from which they shall be 
expelled, even to the last of their number. If 
the soldiers of Zion have not become a mighty 
multitude, let there be one soldier of the cross 
firm and true, and be that honor thine. 


I T 











A little girl about seven years old was asked 
by an atheist how large she supposed her God to 
be: to which she replied with admirable readi- 
ness, “‘ He is so great, the heavens cannot con- 
tain him, and yet so kindly condescending as to 
dwell in my little heart.” 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
GUIANA. 
Continued from page 45. 

“Far different to the barren savannahs,” Dr. 
Dalton remarks, “are the magnificent forests 
which present to the eye an unfading garment 
of green, varying in tint from the darkest to the 
lightest hue. Here are to be seen majestic trees, 
larger and statelier than the oak ; here entwine 
in voluptuous negligence numerous pliant vines, 
interlacing and encircling the larger trees, and 
named by the colonists bush-robes (lianes.) Here 
flourish the varieties of the broad-leaved palms, 
the numerous native fruit trees, and a host of 
others possessing medicinal and other valuable 
properties, whilst minute mosses, innumerable 
lichens, anda variety of ferns and parasitic plants 
crowd together in social luxuriance ; orchideous 
plants in amazing numbers, perched on_ the 
gigantic and forked branches of tress, seeking 
only for a resting-place, appear to inhale from 
the air alone (though so densely crowded by in- 
habitants) the pabulum which supports their 
capricious and singular existence. 

The whole earth is life, the very air is life, 
and the foot of man can scarcely tread upon an 
inch of ground in this magazine of Nature's 
wonders without crushing some graceful plant or 
beauteous flower, so densely is it inhabited, so 
united, peaceful, and thriving are its denizens. 
The very beams of the bright sun are excluded 
from these secret haunts. Its rays glance only 
on the fanciful and glistening leaves, which form 
a veil or mantle to the- treasures they conceal. 
How true and beautiful again is the language of 
Humboldt; not alone are trees, and shrubs, and 
plants glorying in existence, but the forest, still 
and silent as the grave, is yet a city for the re- 
ception of all things living, save man: “ Yet 
amid this apparent silence, should one listen at- 
tentively, he hears a stifled sound, a continued 
murmur, a hum of insects that fill the lower 
strata of the air. Nothing is more adapted to 
excite in man a sentiment of the extent and 
power of organic life. 

‘“ Myriads of insects crawl on the ground, and 
flutter round the plants scorched by the sun’s 
heat. A confused noise issues from every bush, 
from the decayed trunks of trees, the fissures of 
the rocks, and from the ground, which is under- 
mined by lizards, millepedes, and blind worms. 
It is a voice proclaiming to us that all nature 
breathes, that, under a thousand differents forms, 
life is diffused in the cracked and dusty soil as 
in the bosom of its waters, and in the air that 
circulates around us.” 

Timber trees in every variety, fruit trees in 
astonishing profusion, medicinal plants of sin- 
gular efficacy, shrubs and flower plants in inex- 
haustible numbers, are found within these fruit- 
ful forests, in whose branches nestle a world of 
birds. The shrill scream of the parrot at morn- 
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ing and evening rends the air, while plaintive shapes which they assume in various countries, 
and slow strains may be heard at times from the and for their peculiar decomposition into globu- 
maam and the powie. The rich plumage of the lar masses and rocking stones, present the same 
numerous bird tribes, and their peculiar and varied | peculiarities here as elsewhere, and to a rather 
notes, form a marked contrast to the mute but! remarkable extent: Piles of granite are met 
grand assemblage of living plants. The magni-’ with on the Essequebo, rising to a height of 140 
tude and grandeur of these vast forests are to 160 feet. One pile consists:ofs huge 
almost incredible, save to eye-witnesses. The | blocks, resting one above the othem#)Amother of 
Indian, the melancholy lord of the soil, alone ap-!a pyramidal shape attains nearly tothe height 
preciates their gorgeous beauty and soothing of 200 feet. These “ giants of the hill,” as Mr. 


solitudes. | Waterton has termed them in his “ Wandering,” 
Next to the boundless forests come the magni- | are both of them inaccessible. 
ficent rivers of Guiana; with their noble ex-; ‘It isin this neighborhood that the rude and 


panse of waters, their beautiful wooded islands, | fanciful hieroglyphics, called “ picture-writing”’ 
their picturesque cataracts, their lonely but| by the Indians, are met with. The figures re- 
romantic scenery, and their secluded creeks, the} presented are of the most varied and singular 
resort of savage barbarism. | description—rude outlines of birds, animals, men 
But it is not in the neighborhood of the coasts, | and women, and even large vessels with masts. 
nor near the banks of the rivers, although even | Characters have also been met with which have 
there the luxuriance of the folinge and breadth | been supposed to bear a remote resemblance to 
of water are very striking, that the most re-| the Hebrew. 
markable scenes and objects which are met with; Sir R. Schomburgk remarks, in his | “ Tllus- 
in the interior of British Guiana present them- | trated Views of British Guiana,” in reference to 
selves to notice. The traveller must pass by | those rude sculptures : 
the maritime portion, and leave behind himthe| ‘A mystery, not yet solved, hangs over these 
interminable forests ; he must ascend the rivers, | sculptured rocks ; whatever may be their origin, 
and surmount the numerous rapids and cataracts ; | the subject is one of high interest, and demands 
he must quit the equable but enervating tem-| the full investigation of the antiquarian and his- 
perature of the low lands, and ascend the granite | torian. I have myself traced these inscriptions 
mountains and sandstone heights, in order to ap-| through seven hundred miles of longitude, and 
preciate all the grandeur and beauty of the | five hundred of latitude, or scattered here and 
scenery ; and to trace with awe, wonder, and ad- | there over an extent of three hundred and fifty 
miration, the pisturesque objects which stud the | thousand square miles I have copied many of 
wooded plains and wandering streams. them, and although they do not denote an ad- 
According to Sir Robert Schomburgk, the | vanced state of civilization, in my opinion they 
greatest geological wonder of Guiana is the| havea higher origin and signification than that 
Ataraipu, or Devil’s Rock. This singular rock | generally ascribed to them; wamely, the idle 
is wooded for about 350 feet, above which rises| tracings of hunting nations. It is remarkable 
a mass of granite devoid of all vegetation, in a| that the situation of those which I have seen was 
pyramidal form, for about 550 feet more. At! generally near cataracts and rapids. The In- 
another spot, a remarkable basaltic column, | dian races of the present day can give no ac- 
fashioned by Nature, and called by the Indians | count of their origin; some ascribe them to the 
Puré-piapa, or the Felled Tree, occupies the | good spirit, others to their forefathers ; and the 
summit of a small hillock, about 50 feet high. | Taruma Indians, on the river Cuyuwine, a tribu- 
A portion of another group of columnar basalts, | tary of the Upper Essequebo, gave me, in answer 
which also terminates on the summit in one | to the question, Who had made the figures which 
abrupt pillar, about 50 feet in height, has been | I saw sculptured on some of the blocks of green- 
assimilated by the Indians to the Maroca—a_ stone in that river? ‘that women had made them 
large rattle made of the fruit of the calabash- | long time ago!” 
tree, filled with pebbles, feathers, stonc and snake-} It might be remarked upon this that cataracts 
teeth, and which is the indispensable instrument) are just the places where hard rocks, such as 
of the Piatr ary, Piai-man, or Indian sorcerer,| granite and greenstone, are met with, adapted 
during his c¢ ynjurations. Another group of for lasting se pal peures 5 the natural beauties of 
columnar trap-rocks has been called the guava-/| the spot, to which the Indian is never insensible, 
tree stump. The Indians have a very primitive | and the neighborhood of water, would have con- 
tradition of a good spirit turning everything to, stituted further temptations to the lingering hun- 
stone which he touched ; hence every rock which | ter to practise there his rude and elementary 
is of more than ordinary size, or fantastically | art. 





shap ‘d YY nature, is compared to some bird,| The Indians of Guiana are of a reddish brown 
animal, or tree, petrified by the powerful he color, and somewhat glossy, not unlike new and 
kunaima. clean copper. They are as grave and austere as 


Granite rocks, well known for the fantastic] Arabs, exhibiting much dignity in their walk 
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and bearing, and an imperturbable calmness and 
self-possession. - Strange that such noble attri- 
butes should most distinguish man in his savage 
state! They are divided into tribes, having dif- 
ferent names, habits, language, and even moral 
and physical qualities, although apparently de- 
scending from the same parent stock, which is 
Monga. character. After an inter- 
course of hundred years with the white 
man, the modes and habits of the native have 
undergone little or no change. With the ex- 
ception of the efforts made by a few zealous mis- 
sionaries, no attempt has been made to civilize 
and improve him; while the intrusion of Euro- 
peans into the territories which once belonged to 
his fore-fathers rapidly threatens to extinguish 
the last remnants of his race. 


The tribe called Macusi has the credit, if any, | 


of preparing the famous wourali or urari poison, 
the various ingredients of which he obtains from 
the depths of theforests. The principal, accord- 
ing to Dr. Dalton, is the wourali vine, which 
grows wild. Having procured a sufficient 
quantity of this, he next seeks a bitter root, and 
one or two bulbous plants, which contain a green 
and glutinous juice. These being all tied together, 
he searches for two species of venomous ants : 
one large and black, the “ muneery,” about an 
inch long, and found in nests near to aromatic 
shrubs ; the other a small red one, found under | 
the leaves of several kinds of shrubs. Provid- | 
ing himself now with some strong Indian pepper, 
and the pounded fangs of the * cabarri” and 
conna-couchi snakes, the manufacturer of poison 
proceeds to his deadly task ina manner which 
reminds us of the proceedings of witches, as 
chronicled by poets and romancers : 

‘“‘ He scrapes the wourali vine and bitter root | 
into thin shavings, and puts them into a kind of | 
colander, made of leaves; this he holds over an 


earthen pot, and pours water on the shavings ; | 


the liquor which comes through has the appear- 
ance of coffee. When a sufficient quantity has 
been procured, the shavings are thrown aside. 
He then bruises the bulbous stalks, and squeezes 
a proportionate quantity of their juice through 
his hands into the pot. Lastly, the snakes’ 
fangs, ants, and pepper are bruised, and thrown 
into it. 


according as it may be found necessary, and the 
seum is taken off with a leaf; it remains on the 
fire till reduced to a thick syrup, of adeep brown 
color. As soon as it has arrived at this state, a 
few arrows are poisoned with it to try its 
strength.” 

The manner in which the strength of the 
poison is tested is said to be by wounding trees, 
and if the leaves fall off or die within three days 
they consider the poison sufficiently virulent, but 
not otherwise ! 

When a man is to be killed, his enemy follows 





| deficient ! 


It is placed then on a slow fire, and as | 
it boils, more of the juice of the wourali is added, | 
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his path for days, and even weeks, till a favor. 
able opportunity presents itself of shooting him 
in the back. He then drags the corpse aside and 
buries it in a shallow grave. The third night 
he goes to the grave, and presses a pointed stick 
through the corpse. If on withdrawing the 
stick he finds blood on the end of it, he tastes 
the blood, in order to ward off any evil effects 
that might follow from the murder. Hence also, 
if the wounded man is able to reach his home, 
he charges his relations to bury him in some 
place where his body cannot be found, and leaves 
it to them to avenge his death. 
[To be continued. } 





Dr. Payson, when racked with pain, and near 
to death, exclaimed, “ Oh, what a blessed thing 
it is to lose one’s will. Since I have lost my 
will, I have found happiness. There can be no 
such thing as disappointment to me, for I have 
no desires but that God’s will may be accom. 
plished.” 

John Newton, in his old age, when his sight 
had become so dim as to be unable to read, hear. 
ing this Scripture repeated, “ By the grace of God 
I am what I am,” paused for some moments, and 
then uttered this affecting soliloquy: ‘I am not 
what I ought to be. Ah! how imperfect and 
Iam not what I wish to be. I ab. 
hor that which is evil, and I would cleave to 
that which is good. Iam not what I hope to 
be. Soon, soon, I shall put off mortality, and 
with mortality, all sin and imperfection. Though 
I am not what I ought to be, what I wish to be, 
and what I hope to be, yet Ican truly say I am 
not what I once was, a slave tosin and Satan ; and 
I can heartily join with the apostle, and acknow- 
ledge, “* By the grace of God Lam what 1 am.” 

‘“‘T was once called,” says Mr. Jay, ‘to at 
tend the dying bed of a young female. In an. 
swer to my inquiries, she replied, ‘ I have little 
to relate as to my experience. I have been much 
tried and tempted ; but thisis my sheet anchor: 
He hath said, ‘Him that cometh unto me, I 
will in no wise cast out.’ I know I come to 


| Poor and unworthy as I am, he will not trifle 
with me nor deceive me. 
his greatness as well as goodness.” 





Pleasure, however harmless in itself, may be- 
come mischievous by endearing us to a state 
which we know to be transient and probationary, 
and withdrawing our thoughts from that of which 
every hour brings us nearer to the beginning, 
‘and of which no length of time will bring us to 
|the end. Mortification is not virtuous in itself, 
(nor has any other use, but as it disengagcs us 
| from the allurements of sense. In the state of 
| future perfection, to which we all aspire, there 

will be pleasure without danger, and security 
without restraint. Dr. JOHNSON. 





It would be beneath | 









him, and I expect he will be as good as his word. F 
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OCCUPATION, ITS UTILITY, POLICY, AND 
NECESSITY. 
«¢T would not waste my spring of youth 
In idle dalliance. [ would plant rich seeds 


To blossom in my manhood, and bear fruit 
When I am old.” 


Over-indulgent parents frequently unfit their 
children, as well for the struggles as for the 
vicissitudes of life, and by making them idlers, 
subject them to a thousand temptations—temp- 
tations which, under other circumstances, they 
would resist or defy, but which, with nothing to 
do, and a disposition to be social, are almost ir- 
resistible. There is indeed nothing more essen- 
tial than regular occupation. It at once trains, 
schools and engages the mind, influences and 
controls the character, employs the time, arrests 
the attention, clevates the moral nature, and 
gives the individual a stake in society and its | 
movements. It is, indeed, a law of nature that | 
man should be employed. The youth who com- 
mences a career of idleness, and wastes the early | 
years of his manhood in the empty pursuits of 
fashion, the frivolous gaieties of the vapid and 
unmeaning, or worse—who may be constantly 
seen reeling from one hotel to another, and in- 
dulging in every description. of excess, will in | 
the great majority of cases, not only die prema- 
turely, but with a sullied name and a darkened 
character. The sons of the rich are especially | 
liable to falter and fall in this way. The. poor 
man is compelled by the force of necessity, to 
send his children into the world to wrestle for 
themselves, and common sense as well as ordi- 
nary experience teaches him, that in order to do 
so with any chance of success, they must be duly 
fitted and qualified, by the acquisition of some 
trade, calling, or profession. It is, we are 
aware, difficult at times to choose, but almost | 
any regular employment is better than none. | 
Pride too, false pride, is sometimes a sad ignus | 
fatuus, and at once bewilders and misleads. | 
How many parents who have grown rich by the 
pursuit of some mechanical or manufacturing 
business, turn with horror, from the contempla- 
tion of a like pursuit for their sons, and often 
too, when those sons do not possess half the in- 
telligence, the energy and perseverance of their 
fathers. At this moment, how many young 
men are wasting the best years of their lives in 
professional positions for which they are totally 
unfitted, but which, in very shame, they must 








adhere to, for false pride will not permit them 
to take a step in another direction. Better, they 
think, to starve as a lawyer or a doctor, than’ to 
flourish or prosper as a mechanic or a storekeeper. 
But, we repeat, any regular occupation is far 
better than none. According to the official re- 
port of the officers of one of our Penitentiaries, 
of forty-eight prisoners received during a single 
year under twenty-five years of age, very few 
had been taught any regular or useful business. 


The consequence was, that Idleness and Tempta- 
tion followed them step by step, until, in the 
end, these were joined by Crime, and with truly 
fearful consequences. The responsibility of 
parents and guardians in this paricular, can 
scarcely be alluded to in terms tvo strong. The 
father who sends his son into the world without 
any trade, calling or profession, commits not only 
a fearful error, but acrime. He subjects him 
to a fiery ordeal without the necessary prepara- 
tion. 

It is indeed the experience of the most thought- 
ful observers, that while idleness is the fruitful 
parent of crime, the cases are rare in which in- 
dividuals who have been properly trained in 
youth, who have been taught some useful calling 
or practical occupation, have been consigned, 
through the agencies of the law, to all the pains 
and penalties of Penitentiary discipline. It 
should be remembered, moreover, that all are 
liable to be overtaken by vicissitude and misfor- 
tune. But even under such circumstances, the 
man who has at his finger-ends the means of 
obtaining an honorable livelihood, not only feels 


|a sense of independence, but is able at once to 


take a creditable position among his fellow-crea- 
tures, and to battle manfully for future pros- 
perity. But without means, without fricnds, 


|} and with habits of idleness, his situation must 


indeed be deplorable. The true policy is, in 
the first place, to discover the inclination and 
the ability as far as possible, and then to adapt 
them to some useful and creditable employment. 
Pennsyleania Inquirer. 


INDIAN MUMMIES. 

Geo. C. Bates writes to the Detroit Advertiser, 
that the great mystery among the Savans of the 
world—to wit: by whatever process of art or 
skill in science the mummies found in the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt have been preserved, and in which 
modern skill has exhausted all its resources in 
fruitless efforts to analyze,is known on the shores 
of the Pacific, among the wandering races of 
the Chinooks and the Flatheads. These rude 
savages understand and practice this art with as 
much success as attended the efforts of the an- 
cient Egyptians. Mr. Bates says : 

At the famous depository for the farmers of 
California, on Montgomery street, there are two 
specimens which are well calculated to arouse 
the attention of the reflecting, and show how in- 
timate, after all, are the relations of the past and 
the future. The former of those is a Flathead 
mummy, found in his canoe on the shores of 
Puget Sound, in a perfect state of preservation. 
Those who have seen the Egyptian mummy, 
would be utterly astonished at the exact simili- 
tude, save in the conformation of the subject. 
The forehead of the skull has been evidently de- 
pressed by outward mechanieal appliances, but 
in all else, it is the mummy of a Pyramid, in 
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a perfect state of preservation. The eye balls, 
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accomplished in the Island of Cuba, the United 


are still round under the lid; the veins injected | States and Brazil will be the only slave-holding 


with some preserving liquid, the bowels, stomach 
and liver dried up, but not decayed, all perfectly 
preserved. The very blanket that entwines him, 
made of some threads of bark and saturated with 
a pitchy substance, is entire. The inner canoe 
in which he was found was entirely decayed, and 
the outer one was entirely gone, yet the body 
was evidently just as it was prepared by the em- 
balmer; and, 2lthough now exposed to the open 
air, it shows no sign of decomposition. It would 


| 


countries in Christendom.* 


We publish in this number “ A farewell to 
Music,” by A. Opie, which was kindly sent us by 
a correspondent ; and although it has appeared 
in the Intelligencer some years ago, it may be 


| new to many of our present readers, and we 
| 


deem it:a very suitable appendage to the testi- 


seem as if prepared for all coming time. Where | monies on that subject. 


these wanderers of the desert learned this art, is 
a query over which the wise may ponder; and 





We have a number of obituaries on hand 


those who are skilled in such things will find | which will appear. Our friends must not con- 


food for thought in the strange specimen picked 
up near the disputed boundary of our western 
frontier.—North American and Gazette. 
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An editorial article in the New York Tribune, 
of 2d inst., refers to a debate which occurred at 
Madrid, oa the 8th of last month, among the re- 
presentatives of the Spanish Government, founded 
on a communication from the Captain General of 
the Island of Cuba. The efforts which. have 
been made by citizens of the United States to 
get possession of the Island, and the fact that a 


few of its inhabitants favor the measure, has | 


aroused the fears of the authorities of Cuba, and 
caused a fecling of general dissatisfaction. 


° | 
When these facts were communicated to the 


home government at Madrid, the 
Finance called attention to the fact, that all the 
conspirators who had been arrested were notori- 
ous supporters of slavery. Proceeding from this 
point, the minister, says the Tribune, took ocea- 
sion to declare “ that without in any degree af- 
fecting vested rights of property, and without re- 
fusing to make compensation by a suitable in- 
demnity, the Spanish Government was firmly 
resolved to put an end to that barbarous institu- 


minister of } 


sure us if they find them considerably curtailed. 
The affectionate feelings of near friends may lead 
into an extension of circumstances and character, 
| very just and true, but occupying more space 
‘than our limits will allow us to appropriate in 
that way. Memorials of deceased friends issued 
from Monthly Meetings will be inserted, and we 
would accept it as a kindness to be furnished with 
such documents. We would suggest the pro- 
priety of sending us early notices of such deaths 
as occur amongst us, giving the Monthly Meeting 
| of which the individual was amember. Also, mar- 
| rlages when performed by the consent of Monthly 
Meetings will be inserted free of charge. 


| Diep,—On Sixth day, Third mo. 2d, Sarau 
| Wricut, a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
| Meeting, held at Cherry Street. 





| Drep,—At his residence near Millville, Colum- 

bia Co. Pa., on the 13th of 3d mo. last, CuaRtes 

| Evans, in the 56th year of his age, an esteemed 

;member of Murray Monthly Meeting, held at 
Fishing Creek. 

; ——,On 2ud of 4th month, Racne, C. Wat. 

| WRIGHT, in the 75th year of her age. 

, At his residence in Philadelphia, on 25th 
day of Third mo. JosHua Lippincott, in the 80th 
year of his age, a member of Green Street Month- 

| ly Meeting. 

, In Dublin, Wayne Co. Ia , 10th mo. Ist, 
1854, SaRaH ENGLe, aged 72. 

She was many years an esteemed minister of 
the Society of Friends, and we believe an hum- 








tion, which all civilized nations condemn, and | ble follower of her Lord and Master. 


which he did not hesitate to terma pest and dis-} 


grace to humanity. 
This declaration was received with acclama- 


° . | 
tion, and one of the members proposed a vote of | 


support and thanks to the Spanish cabinet, 
We shall look 


which was carricd unanimously. 


with great interest to the future deliberations of 
the Spanish government on this interesting ques- 
tion, and should the abolition of slavery be 


Her public communications seemed to flow 
irom the pure spring of the Gospel, encouraging, 
exhorting and consoling, sparing in reproof, but 
simply endeavoring to raise the witness for truth 
in the life thereof, frequently by touching appeals 
calculated to bring home to every heart the ex- 
cellency of the truth and the beauty of that re- 
ligion which-she professed. 
A complication of trials were her share in her 
* Since the above was in type, information has been 
received which throws a doubt on the correctness of 
this information. 
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pilgrimage through time, and in her last illness 
much suffering ; yet her mind appeared always 
sweet and precious in the life of truth. We con- 
fidently trust she has been gathered as a shock of 
corn in its season, and rests an inhabitant of that 
land where trials cannot come. R. H. W. 


Diev,—On the 5th inst., at herlate residence in 
Frederic Co., Va., Mary R., wife of Daniel Walker, 
aged 36 years, formerly of Chester Co., Pa. 


—. Near Dublin, Wayne Co. Ia. 9th mo. 
2nd, 1854, Joun Morris, aged 54 years. 

Truly it may be said of him that he was one of 
the excellent of the earth. Hospitality, kindness 
and unassuming meekness shone conspicuously 
and were sweetly blended in his character; as a} 
good steward over what he possessed, he was ever | 
ready to administer help to the needy and dis- | 
tressed. 

As a standard-bearer among us his example | 
was bright. He was an elder—and we feel there | 
has been taken.from our midst, one whom we re- | 
garded as a brother, a friend, and a neighbor, | 
whose worthy heart seemed to diffuse goodness | 
around him. We trust he is now numbered with | 
the spirits of the just made perfect. 

How little do happy hearts in the enjoyment of | 
health suspect that death is near, but'so it was in | 
his case. A few days after the father wascarried | 
tothe grave, a tender and affectionate mother and 
a lovely daughter were summoned from earth, only | 
afew hours intervening between the time of their | 
departure. A few more days and another daughter 
followed. We trust that all is well withthem. In re- 
membrance of the sad scene the heart is filled 
with sympathetic tenderness, while the solemn 
warning is presented, “‘ Prepare to meet thy God.” 





A few Testimonies concerning Music, extracted 
from the Writings and official records of the | 
Society of Friends, from the year 1658 to the 
year 1850. 

(Concluded from page 41.) 

The following passages are extracted from 
John Rutty’s Treatise on Christian Discipline: | 
1746. 

“This people entirely disuse and condemn as 
unlawful, vain sports, and what are called ‘“pas- 
times,’’ a term surely reproachful in the mouth | 
of a Christian, inconsistent with the profession 
he bears, and bespeaking him senseless of the | 
term of this life, being rather too short than too | 
long for the accomplishment of the great work of | 
preparing his soul for a better country. 
of them seem to be the genuine inventions of the 
policy of Satan, to stifle the voice of God’s wit- 


| vince of South Carolina.’’ 
| mentioned by Catharine Phillips-in her Journal, 
| they having been fellow-travellers on a religious 


Many ) 


as our own, wholly unbecoming a people under 
the Christian profession, contrary to the tenor of 
the doctrines of the gospel and the examples of 
the best men in the earliest ages of the church.” 
pp- 91, 92. 

After this declaration the Yearly Meeting 
proceeds as follows, to wit : “‘ We do exhort all 
parents of children and masters of families, to 
watch over their children and servants, and not 
only as much asin themlies, torestrain them from 
taking such undue liberties, but to inculcate in 
them an early aversion to such practices, by en- 
deavoring to raise in them a sense of that inex- 
pressible comfort and delight which attends the 
exercise of true religion and virtue, the relish 
and taste of which real pleasure, will bring them 
to see the vanity and emptiness of what men 
falsely call so ; and that the sports and diversions 
by them used, are but the inventions of degene- 
rate and corrupt minds, who, being ignorant of 
that solid satisfaction of soul which is of an en- 
during nature, vainly attempt to supply the want 
of it by temporary and fading pleasures, the end 
of which is anxiety and sorrow.” pp. 98, 94. 


From Sophia Hume’s “ Exhortation, &e.” 
1747. 


Sophia Hume was a valuable minister in the 
Society of Friends, and author of several excel- 
lent works on religious subjects, one entitled, 
“an Exhortation to the Inhabitants of the Pro 
She is affectionately 


visit to Holland in the year 1757. The follow- 
ing remarks on the subject of music, are extract- 
ed from the aforensentioned work dated at 
Charlestown, in South Carolina, First month 30th, 
1747. 

‘‘ Music was a science I formerly greatly de- 
lighted in, and spent much time both in the 
theory, as well as the practical part, but when 


| religion began to take place in my heart, I found 


music stood in my way. I considered it only as 


_an amusement, which detained me from more 
| solid and useful thoughts and reflections. 


In 
short, it became so burthensome to me, that I 
could not perform any of my airy lessons, which 
had been usual as well as pleasing to me. And 
on further consideration it appears to me to be a 






































y | merely sensual and not an intellectual pleasure, 
hess in the souls of men, and divert them from | as some would fondly assert, therefore l quitted 
a due attention to its holy calls.” ‘The fol- the study as well as practice of it.” On this 
lowing recreations have been always held by | subject she quotes the sentiments of the Arch- 
this people to be of this sort, viz., Gaming, | bishop of Cambray: “ As for music, it is well 
Dancing, Music-meetings, the use of songs tend- | known that the ancients believed nothing more 
lng to debauch the mind, frequenting playhouses, | pernicious to a well regulated state, than to suf- 
horse-races, &e.”” The Yearly Meeting of 1739, | fer an effeminate melody to be introduced into it. 
having cnumerated divers of the practices above | [t enervates men, and renders their souls soft 
mentioned, “declared them to be nurseries of | and voluptuous.” “Plato severely rejects all the 
debauchery and wickedness, the burthen and | soft airs of the Asiatic music, and with much 
gtief of the sober part of other societies, as well| greater reason Christians ought to have an 
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aversion for those’ poisoned allurements.” pp. 
99, 100. 


From John Gough's “ History, &e.” 

, 1790. 

John Gough, in his history of the people cal- 
led Quakers, has inserted a “‘ Dissertation on the 
Discipline exercised amongst that people.” It 
contains a comprehensive account of the testimo- 
nies of Friends, with an interesting view of the 
grounds and importance of these testimonies to 
the welfare of society and the world at large. 
On the subject of “Sports and Diversions” he 
says : 

A people honestly directing their researches 
after pure religion, and the first principles of 
Christianity, could not be long in discerning the 
inconsistency of vain sports and diversions, such 
as theatrical exhibitions, horse-racing, dancing, 
MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS, cards, dice and 
other species of gaming, with the precepts and 
spirit of the gospel, to which they are diametri- 
cally opposite in their root and origin, nature and 
tendency ; being not the genuine growth of Chris- 
tianity, but a branch of the corrupt root of Gen- 
tilism, adopted by professed Christians to their 
hurt. This people, in their search after primi- 
tive Christianity, recurring to the example and 
precepts of Christ and his apostles, could not 
reconcile these diversions to their practice.” 
“For these and other reasons they thought it 
their duty to disuse vain sports themselves, bear 
their testimony against them, and make it a 
point of communion and an object of discipline, 
that their members should refrain the attendance 
thereof, or be dealt with as transgressors. Vol. 
2, p. 177. 


Extracts from Thomas Clarkson’s “Portraiture 
of Quakerism.” 
1806. 

‘The Quakers have struck out of the general 
list of amusements, such only as, by being likely 
to endanger their morality, would be likely to 
interrupt the usefulness and happiness of their 
lives.” “Dancing and the diversions of the 
field have been proscribed. Music, novels, the 
theatre, and all games of chance of every de- 
scription, have been forbidden. Portraiture.” 
vol. 1, p. 37. 

George Fox, he says, “laid a stress upon many 
things which the world considered to be of little 
moment, but which his followers thought to be 
entirely worthy of his spiritual calling. He for- 
bade all the modes and gestures which are used 
as tokens of obeisance, or flattery, or honor among 
men. He insisted on the necessity of plain 
speech or language. He declaimed against all 
sorts of music.” p. 15. ‘ He and his followers 
were of opinion that music could not be admitted 
in a system of pure Christianity. The modern 
Quakers have not differed from their predeces- 
sors on this subject, and therefore music is un- 
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derstood to be prohibited throughout the Society 
at the present day.” 59. “Music does not ap. 
pear to the Quakers to be the foundation of any 
solid comfort in life. It can give us no soli 
encouragement, nor hope, nor prospects. It eay 
afford no anchorage ground, which shall hold the 
mind in a storm. It does not appear to be pro. 
ductive of elevated thoughts, such thoughts as 
raise the mind to sublime and spiritual things 
The most melodious sounds that human instru. 
ments can make are from the earth, earthly. 
But nothing can rise higher than its own origin, 
All true elevation can only come from the divine 
source.” pp. 66, 67. 

“The Quakers believe that music, in its pre. 
sent state, has an immediate tendency to lead 
into the company of the world.”’ “It leads to the 
making up of festive parties. It leads, for its 
own gratification, to the various places of public 
resort. Now this tendency of leading into pub- 
lic is considered by the Quakers as a tendency 
big with the dissolution of the Society.”’ pp.76,7i. 


Extracts from the Minutes of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. 


1850. 


“The ancient testimony of our religious s0- 
ciety in relation to music, was feelingly revived 
in this meeting. This testimony, as well a 
others which have distinguished us as a people, 
had its origin ina very early period of its history. 
Like them, it was the fruit, not of speculation or 








fallacious human reasonings, but of the clea | 


manifestations of the Lord’s will, the indubitable 
impress of the divine mind on the understand- 
ings of our devoted and faithful predecessors. 
They saw as we now see, that the fascinating ex- 
citement of music has a direct tendency to drav 
away our attention from the holy inspeaking 
language of divine wisdom to the soul, to drown 
the gentle voice of truth, which, in unutterable 
mercy, is afforded for our direction and safety 
through the trials and temptations of this pro 
bationary state. Looking to the holy Head and 
pattern of the Christian church, and to his early 
followers, we find no precept or example to sane- 
tion that waste of time and dissipation of mind, 


oma 


which attend the use of music, and other vait 


| amusements.” 

The testimony of our Society on this subject, 
was first raised when the sun of the Gospel day 
shone upon it in meridian brightness; when what 
are now by some called “little things,” wer 
seen in that light, to be greatly destructive of 
true peace and enjoyment. Experience abun 

dantly confirms their views. The watchman on 
our walls have remarked that children who have 
been indulged in music, generally manifest, when 
they grow up, opposition to others of our test 
monies, and that there appears no way more di- 
rect to lead them out of the Society than such 
indulgence. 
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THE THIRTY THOUSAND. cies for the express purpose of bleeding the peo- 
; os 
History is a fathomless ocean, and perhaps ple to the utmost of their endurance. With the 


we shall never attain to more than a topography _—— thus obtained, they waged the. French 
of its surface. Still, in plunging into its more re- | WS 10 the west, the Swedish and Turkish wars 


condite depths, we sometimes light upon a coral | ™ the east, the warsof the Spanish and Aveissm 
grove of enchanting wonders, and occasionally aoa and the Seven Years’ war, in such 
find ourselves in the grasp of monsters more endless continuity, that at last the farmer ex- 
terrible than those which frightened glad life pected as a matter of course, to have his crop 
out of the soul of Schiller’s diver. All histo- | ™ined every other season by a passingarmy, and 
rians have hung their tales upon the names of a | 2° C¢cupation came to be considered as desirable 
few prominent individuals, while the fates of the but that which subsists on the destruction of per- 
masses flowed in deep and rapid currents unseen, | *0"S and property. In times of peace this latter 
far beneath or beyond their ken. Perhaps they class were in their turn thrown out of employ- 
must always continue to do so, and the masses ment, when one half of them generally sores 
will always figure in history as incidents, and highwaymen, and the other half gens «arms. 
thus one chapter after another of the great his- In 1683 and{1693, the troops of Louis XIV. had 
tory of humanity, is gradually disclosed. We avowed the purpose of converting the banks of 
read of Wallenstein and Gustavus Adolphus, of the Rhine into a desert, which was to serve as 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene, Turenne and a fortification to his dominions ; while the fugi- 
Conde, and Frederick the Great, and waste but | "'Y¢ Huguenots joined their numbers to those of 
few thoughts on the populations from which their the expatriated Germans. All this swelled the 
troops were levied, the citizens pon whom they ranks of thuse who desired to emigrate - those 
were quartered, the villagers whom they plun- western wilds, where Indians were the only high- 
dered, the beggars left after they had burned | ¥#Y™e®, and a tomahawk - a war-whoop the 
down a city, the houseless and unemployed who only badges of ee ee thousand men 
remained after their strategy had paralyzed the already inhabited Pennsylvania, one a large pro- 
trade and industry of kingdoms and provinces. portion of them were of German descent. 


iid daal aes f Thus it happened that no less than 52,468 
ee nn We or range of great names | Germans found their way down the Rhine and to 
attracts attention. We read of a Raleigh, a Penn, London, and encamped in huts on Blackheath 
a Franklin, a Washington, a Jefferson, an Adams, |; the spring of 1709. The English govern- 
Ra : = . ? ; Q = : Ss vu. wb Pils : 
See rs = gee pe | ment, whohad counted on two or three ship-loads, 
Calho _e I 1 kiv 9 Rise 5, Peer ster, and 2) were thunderstruck ! They feared for their own 
™ oe f oh ing back oe the ar i supremacy in the colonies, and, besides, were ac- 
parentage of such wen as these, we find those | tually without the necessary number of ships for 
very masses which the historians of Europe ig- |, transportation. The English clergy sus- 
rey and ~ find oy gy and strug- pected a design against the Episcopal Church, 
Gis She neeneeary prerace 00 The Greens SeeeNe | aad the people regarded the intruders as Papists, 
which constitute their individual renown ; suffer- though all except a few were Protestants. The 
ings and struggles as worthy of recital as_those delay soon ended in 0 fusnlne, and the poor ui 
of Orgetorix and Ariovistus, Hengist and Horsa, | oa st3 went begging through the streets of Lon- 
Herman, Marbod, Clovis, or any of the wander- | 4, They were expelled even from this miser- 
ers who founded the nations of Buropean history; | 1} 1, refuge, and subjected to brutal violence ia 
scenes so striking and singular that it becomes | 4) .:. own camp Winter approached, and the 
; ant Th. c * . ad ie 
almost inconceivable how they could so long have extremity of distress threatened to reduce even 
remained unnoticed and undescribed. German subjects to lawlessness 
An instance of this is the migrating of the} At last parliament interposed, and insisted on 
thirty thousand. In 1708 the government of | the removal of these outcasts. The Catholics, 
Queen Anne issued a proclamation inviting Ger- | 3584 in number, the particular detestation of the 
ae oe es 
mans to settle in Pennsylvania. Never was a| people, were carried back into Holland and the 
seed thrown on more fertile soil. Since the be- | Hanse Towns. About 1600 were destined to 
ginning of the Thirty Years’ War, the poten- | cultivate the Scilly Isles, and 2000 were taken 
& y , P , y 8, , 
tates of that country had been assiduously en-| to Sunderland to work in the mines. But the 
7 a: ra / 
gaged in impoverishing their subjects. The | former were forcibly expelled by the other island- 
in impoverishing their subj y expelled by 
peace of Westphalia had legalized the three re- | ers, and the latter could not support the priva- 
P g , PP P 





ligions in the persons of the princes and authori- | tions of their new life, and the brutality of the 
ties, but had left each prince free to compel the | other inhabitants, and both parties were ulti- 
conformity of all his particular -subjects. Thus | mately reshipped to Germany. Four thousand 
persecution, instead of being ended, was system- | were carried to county Limerick, Ireland, and 
atized. Thus the number of persons ruined by | colonized the neighborhood of Arbela and Adair, 
war was swelled by those exiled for conscience | near Rath Keale, where their descendants are 
sake. Besides, the princes organized bureaucra-| still designated Palatines. Of the remaining 
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2100, one half must have perished England 
or on the sea, or obtained settlements in the Uni- 
ted States. Some, perhaps, went to America, 
subsequently, and on their own account. 

About ten thousand were transported to 
America by the government, in the summer of 
1710, and distributed among the various pro- 
vinces. More than half of them fell into the 
hands of Governor Hunter of New York, and 
encamped near that city on the 13th of June. 
Some of them found employment there as arti- 
sans or shopkeepers, others came to Germantown, 
in Peunsylvania, and the remainder were carried 
up the Hudson, beyond the Highlands, where 
they founded Palatinetown, Eastcamp, German 
Flats, ‘Tharebush, Ancram and Rhinebeck. But 
the exactions of Governor Hunter and of Living- 
ston, the patroous of the lands, who had singled 
out these exiles as their particular prey, forced 
two thousand of them to remove once more to 
Albany, [elleberg, Beaverdam, Schenectady and 
other places. Others, comprising about 150 
families, went to the M: ohan ks to obtain a con- 
firmation of a gift of lands made them at Black- 
heath, by some Indian chiefs who had come to 
London. This was obtained, and they removed 
to the Schoharie in 1714, where they were quite 
successful, until some real or alleged prior pur- 
chasers of their grounds, probably acting in eon- 
cert with the governor, again molested them. A 
few of them made good their rights } some went 
to the Mohawk, and founded Canajoharie, Little 
Falls, Palatine Town and Stony Arabia ; but the 
majority left the State of New York in 1723, 
declaring that they had not suffered so much to 
be again made serfs of in America. 

Governor Keith, of Peunsylvania, (who was 
accused of having designed the erection of an 
independent State in the iuterior, to be inhabited 
by Germans and Irish !) invited them to seek a 
refuge in Pennsylvania. They reached the 
head waters of the Susquchaunah, where they 
built canoes, and thus drifted down the river, 
with their families and herds, to the mouth of 
the Swatara, which they ascended till they came 
to Tulpehocken. 

For a time the Indians complained bitterly of 
this intrusion. “I have grown old,” said Sas- 
soonac at the State House in Philadelphia, “and 
am aroused to see the Whites settle upon lands 
for which tlre Indians have never been paid. My 
children will wonder when they sce that all their 
father’s lands have been taken away, and they 
have received nothing for them, and that the 
whites build their cabins near tn them, and they 
have no lands left to live upon.” But Thomas 
Penn purchased the lands, which were afterwards 
bought by the Germans. 

Then at last their troubles ended, and they 
became rich and prosperous. Conrad Weiser ‘ 
the most celebrated of their number, describes 
them as “strongly obstinate; but this is the 


only censure ever passed upon them. 


They took 


a warm part in the struggles for political and 


civil liberty, and have bee come 8 


———— 





o much identified 
with their fellow citiz ns, that perbaps the 
very account of their partic ular origin is unknown 
to the majority of their number.— Evening Bul. 
letin. 





TiE CHOCTAW INDIANS. 


This tribe, says the Washington Star, is one of 
the most civilized of the Aborigines. They are 
in the immediate neighborhood of the great 
States that lie on the west side of the Missis. 
sippi, occupying that extensive tract of country 
which, in parallelogram form, lies immediately 
west of and adjoining the State of Arkansas, be. 
tween the Canadian, a tributary of the Arkan. 
sas river, on the north, Red river on the south, 
and having the State of Texas on the west. 

Their population which is already 35,000, is 
rapidly increasing. Although their landed 
property is held, according to the Indian cus. 
tom, as a community or tribal right, yet they 
are ‘cultivators of the soil, having reduced and 
holding in severalty their farms and _ tracts, 
which they cultivate, and from which they de. 
rive their subsistence. The chase is abandoned, 
and they are gradually advancing in civilization, 
and in those pursuits which, ‘under the wise 
management of our government, is elevating 
them ina sccial point of view. 

They have a regularly organized Assembly, 
consisting of four senatorial districts, to which 
there is one representative to every thousand 
people. The Senate are elected for two years; 
the House of Representatives annually. They 
meet onee a year at Doaksville to legislate for 
the tribe. The execucive consists of a Chief 
for each district, elected quadrennially, and these 
Chiefs assemble at the same time the Legisla- 
ture docs, and form a kind of executive council, 
the signatures of two of them being necessary 
to give effect to an act of Assembly. They have 
eight principal schools, consisting of from fifty 
to one hundred pupils each. ‘The language is 
reduced to a written form, and elementary works 
in it have been published. 

They are a peaceful people, possess among 
them men of ability, are under religious precept, 
and exercise a decided influence for good upon 
the wild tribes that roam around them. 

There is a tradition in the tribe that there 
were three brothers, named Choctaw, Chickasaw, 
and Muscogee, who came from the far West, 
each giving his name to a nation—the first two, 
to wit: ‘the Choctaw and Chickasaw, are now 
blended, speaking the same language. The Mus- 
cogees are now known as the Crecks. From 
the Creeks sprang the Seminoles, or Wanderers, 
a tribe whose acts of violence it required years 
to suppress in Florida. 


a A lly 29s i Canale ete PS 
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sie militias asians 
AMELIA OPIE’S FAREWELL TO MUSIC. I ask thee for the daily strength 
To none that ask denied, 
And a mind to blend with outward life, 
While keeping at thy side. 
Content to fill a little space 
If thou be glorified. 





| have loved thee, O Music, have tasted thy powers, 

And have praised thy sweet song that has robbed me 
of hours; 

[ have said thou wouldst lull every feeling of strife, 

And counted thee one of the blessings of life. 





| bave thought that thy anthems of holy delight, There are briars besetting every path, 
Brought the dawnings of day ’mid the shadows of ; Phat call for patient care, 

night; There is a crook in every lot 
That the spirit oppressed with unspeakable grief, And a need for earnest prayer, 
Could at least find one refuge, one certain relief. But a lowly heart that waits on Thee 
Ah! thou lily white wand, and thou rose-bedecked Is happy everywhere. 

thorn, : — 


Thou betrayest the heart, and thou leay’st it to mourn, Every editor in the country should subserve 
For thou hust not one comfort, one boon to bestow; the cause of beauty—Nature’s glorious beauty ; 


} ig im an- . . . - 7 ‘ 
From >So aa s anthems what deep mean by re-publishing, (with oitiestal calling of ob. 


Then I’ll leave thee, I’Il shun thee, I’I] bid thee fare- | tention, if possible,) the following extract from a 
well, paper read by Dr. Hawks before the Geographi- 
Nor shall reason or conscience henceforward rebel; | eg] Society, on the Jmportance of Forest Trees, 


Thou shalt rob me no more of sweet silence or resty | and the necessity of immediate and common 
For I’ve proved thee a trap, a seducer at best. 


Yes, thou spirit of darkness transformed into light, concert of action In their preservation. The 
Thou voluptuous form clad in raiment of white, | whole paper is most curious and instructive, but 
It is thine when our passions seemed. conquered and | a single passage of it appealing directly to the 

fled, | farmer’s and land-owner’s interest, we will copy 


But to raise up and cherish the evils we dread. . ‘ z 
Then go thou where vice haunts the thoughtless and | here, with the sincere hope that every newspaper 


gay, {| which can send it to a farmer’s eye, will copy it 
Where the midnight of folly sends reason away, | also.—Home Journal. 
Where = mind draws its sorrows, its pleasures from | Spare Your Trees! Civilization uses a 

thence, } , , 

{vast amount of wood, although for many pur- 

And the heart pants alone for the raptures of sense. | ~ —s - of oa , : om d ; I < a 
But O, enter thou not where Devotion has trod, | Poses it 1s being fast superseded ; but 2 18 not 
To beguile the poor soul from its duty to God: | the necessary use of wood that is sweeping away 


For the well-springs of life, and the bread of the day, | the forests of the United States, so much as its 


It is thine not to give but to barter away. | wanton destruction. We should lock to the 


Then may each son of folly, each daughter of care, sequences of this, Palestine! once well-wended 
Hear the whispers that bids them reflect and beware ; | CO"™8¢quences C1 Uns. F'ulestine, once well-woodec 


And e’er sin shall seduce them from peace and from | and cultivated like a garden, is now a desert— 
rest, | the haunt of Bedouins; Greece, in her palmy 
Fly ™ ae whose point would envenom their } days the land of laurel forests, is now a desolate 
reast— . 
For whilst sin, open sin, leads its thousands astray, | —) Pervia and Babylon, the cradles of 
Tens of thousands are borne by false pleasure away ; | civilization, are now covered beneath the sand 
Let the Christian in heart, then, redeemed and set free, | of deserts, produced by the eradication of their 
Never dare to return, © vain Music, to thee. | forests. It is comparatively easy to eradicate 
| the forests of the North, as they are of a grega- 
; | rious order—one class succeeding another; but 
; 7 | the tropical forests, composed ef innumerable va- 
TL ondamaeaeae life | rieties, growing together in the most democratic 
And the changes that are sure to come union and equality, are never eradicated. Hven 
Ido not fear to see, in Hindostan all its many millions of population 
But, I ask thee for a present mind, have never been able to conquer the phanix-life 
Intent on pleasing thee. of its tropical vegetation. Forests act as regu- 
gh, Breve pedicle ee ait lators, preserving snow and rain from melting 
To meet the glad with joyful niles and evaporation, and producing a regularity in 
And wipe the weeping eyes, the flow of the rivers draining them. When 
And a heart at leisure from itself, they disappear, thunder-storms become less fre- 
To soothe and sympathize. quent and heavier, the snow melts in the first 
I would not have the restless will warm days of spring, causing freshets, and in 
telmaate tena ee ical the fall the rivers dry up and cease to be navi- 
Or secret thing to know, — , gable. These freshets and droughts also pro- 
I would be dealt with as a child, duce the malaria which is the scourge of Wes- 
And guided where to go. tern bottom-lands. Forests, although they are 
Wherever in the world I am at first an obstacle to civilization, soon become 
1 ——— Mi oak necessary to its continuance. Our rivers, not 
i ae having their sources above the snow line, are de- 
pendent on forests for their supply of water, and 
it is essential that they should be preserved.” 


Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 


MY TIMES ARE IN THY HANDS. 


To keep and cultivate, 
And a work of holy love to do 
For the Lord, on whom I wait. 


en EE 
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From ‘ The Leisure Hour.” 1 
INSECT CURIOSITIES. | 
(Concluded from page 38.) 

The “ cricket on the hearth” is the sentimental | 
and poctical favorite of a good many people who | 
are not obliged to be his near neighbors, while | 
he is the nuisance and plague of a very numer- | 
ous class whose fireside comforts, when they 
have any, are on the kitchen floor. Whether | 
we look upon him as a pet or a plague, we are 
certainly not in the habit of attributing to him 
anything like sagacity or forethought. We see 
him and his tribe by hundreds, walking by night, 
along with silly cock-roaches, into a dish of stale 
beer, to drink and drown ingloriously—or jump- 
ing head-long into a basin of scalding tea, to | 
perish in a boiling bath—or grubbing about in | 
the ashes beneath the fire, at the risk of being | 
crushed by a hot cinder. But the cricket is not 
altogether a fool. Sitting the other day by the 
kitchen fire, to dry ourselves after a sudden | 
shower, we noticed a cricket popping up his | 
head from a erack in the hearth-stone. We} 
thought perhaps he might be hungry, and | 
dropped a few small crumbs near his hole. Our 
shadow startled him, and he disappeared for an | 
instant. In a moment or two, however, he came | 
boldly forth, walked to the largest crumb, seized | 
it and carried it to his hiding place, returning | 
immediately, until he had fetched them all. We | 
tried him again with larger pieces—several much | 
larger than himself. Most of these he carried | 
off with perfect ease : but mark the perfection of | 
his instinct ; the hole in the stone from which 
he emerged was barely large enough to admit of | 
his passage; when he carried small pieces of | 
bread he ran rapidly down the hole head-fore- 
most; but with larger pieces, he invariably got 
into the hole backwards, pulling the bread after 
him, evidently to avoid the possibility of block- 
ing up the hole, and thus preventing his own 
escape in case of alarm. At last there remained | 
one piece too large for him to remove. He now 
called a companion to assist; the two together 
dragged it to the mouth of the hole, where they 
ensconced themselves safely, and then, with 
bodies half protruded, set to work to reduce the | 
mass to admissible dimensions, a task which it 
took them twenty minutes to‘accomplish ere the 
last crumb was safely housed. 

The destructive insect called by gardeners 
“the American blight,” but known by natura- 
lists as the aphis, must be familiar to every 
owner of a garden or an orchard. Were it not 
for its mortal enemy, the larva of the coccinella 
(lady-bird, or lady-eow,) its destructive ravages 
would be infinitely greater than they are. The 
aphides cluster round the tender shoots of fruit- 
trees, and thick as sheep in a fold, are incapable 
of flight. Among them comes the coccinella 








these aphides is the relation existing between 
them and the ants. Goedaert, an old naturalist 
affirms that these insects ure the progeny of the 
ants, an error still prevalent among the low, 
classes. There is no doubt that a warm attach. 
ment exists between the ants and theaphides: but, 
on the part of the former at least, it is of an in. 


| terested character—a pure example of “cupboard 


love.” The aphides secrete a sugared fluid, and 
it is this of which the ants are fond. The ant 
ascends the trees, says Linnzeus, that it may 
mill its cows, the aphides ; and its proceedings 
amongst its cattle, which may be easily watched 
by any attentive observer, have been thus graphi- 
cally described :—‘ The aphides, when no ants 
attend them, waste the sweet fluid which they 
produce, and, by a certain jerk of the body, 
which takes place at regular intervals, they ejacu- 


| late it to a distance; but when the ants are at 


hand, watcbing the moment when the aphides 


/emit their-fluid, they seize and suck it down in. 


mediately. This, however, is the least of their 
talents, for they absolutely possess the art of 
making them yield it at pleasure; or, in other 
words, of milking them. On this occasion their 
antenne are their fingers; with these they pat 
the abdomen of the aphis on each side alternate- 
ly, moving them very briskly, till a little drop of 
the honeyed fluid appears, which the ant im- 
mediately takes into its mouth and swallows. 
But this is not the most singular part of the his. 
tory. Ants make a property of these cows, for 
the possession of which they contend with great 


| earnestness, and use every means to keep them 


to themselves. Sometimes they seem to claims 
right to the aphides that inhabit the branches of 
a tree or the stalks of a plant; and if stranger 
ants attempt to share their treasure with them, 
they endeavor to drive them away, and may be 
seen running about in a great bustle, and exhibit- 
ing every symptom of inquietude and anger. 
Sometimes, to rescue them from their rivals, 
they take their aphides in their mouths: they 


| generally keep guard around them; and when 


the branch is conveniently situated, have recourse 
to an expedient still more effectual to keep of 
interlopers. They inclose it in a tube of earth 
and other materials, and thus confine them ina 
kind of paddock near their nest, and sometimes 
communicating with it. One species common 








' 


~~~ 


in vur meadows, the yellow ant (formica flava,) | 
which is not fond of roaming from home, and | 


likes to have all its conveniences within reach, 


usually collects in its nest a large herd of a kind | 


of aphis that derives its nutriment from the 


roots of grass and other plants (aphis radicum.) | 
These it transports from the neighboring roots, | 


probably by subterranean galleries excavated for 
the purpose, leading from the nest in all direc 


tions; and thus, without going out, it has always |~ 
like a wolf, and slaughters them by hundreds. | at hand a copious supply of food.” The aphides |~ 
But the most curious fact in connexion with | share the care and solicitude of the ants equally 
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with their own offspring, the latter taking every 
care of their eggs, and tending them as assiduous- 
ly in all respects as a farmer would his young 
lambs or his cattle. 

What a vast and inconceivable amount of liv- 
ing enjoyment is comprised in the insect world ! 


Of the number of these minute creatures, the | 


mind fails to grasp the most remote idea. It 
has been proved by a celebrated naturalist, that 
a single aphis in its short life may be the parent 
of a progeny more than fifty times as numerous 
as the whole number of the human inhabitants 
of the globe. There are other tribes of equal 
fecundity ; but this marvellous fruitfulness is 
counterbalanced by swarms of deadly enemies, 
to whose ravages all in their turn have to submit, 
and by the sweeping gusts of autumn and winter, 
which prostrate countless legions at a breath. 
There is something melancholy in the coutem- 
plation of the prodigious havoc committed upon 
the insect races by the first cold blasts of autumn, 
and the sight of the once happy swarms reduced 
to a state of half-animate helplessness. In Oc 
tober, 1850, in walking from the sea-wall at 
Harwich as far as the Breakwater, we found the 
margin of the sea for near a mile in length 
esvered with myriads of crane-flies, vulgarly 
known as father-long-legs. A strong cold wind 
was blowing from the German oecan, the effects 
of which had already crippled the whole host so 
effectually that they were unable to move out of 
the way, and numbers perished at every step we 
took. It was impossible to set down the foot 
without crushing them by dozens. In some 
sheltered nooks, under the seats, or in crevices 
in the bank, they had crowded so densely for 
warmth and refuge, and their long legs had be- 
come so entangled together, that thousands might 
have been lifted in amass. Thus they continued 


for several days, until a change of wind carried } 


them out to sea, where in all likelihood they 
formed an acceptable meal to a shoal of whiting 
then affording employment to the fishermen of 
the place. Again, in the early days of Septem- 
ber of last year, while making holiday at South- 
end, we observed a similar phenomenon in con- 
nexion with the coccinell, or *lady-birds.”” In- 
numerable swarms of these pretty little creatures, 
apparently in a state of stupified inactivity, were 
clustered about the stones and stakes of the 
shore, and the wooden piles of the long pier, 
thousands being submerged by every breaker 
that fell-upon the beach, and the host perishing 
by millions at the rise of the tide. It would 
appear to be a law of nature that the survivors 
of the internecine slaughter which all summer 
loag is going on between theinsect tribes, should 
be devoured in their turn when the combat is 
over. 

Still vast numbers, of the domestic insects es- 
pecially, contrive to brave the rigours of winter. 
The common house-fly sets up his winter quar- 





ters in a cranny between the bricks of the kitchen 
chimney ; and we have seen him sally forth be- 
fore now, lured by the smell of extra sweets and 
aroused by the warmth of extra roasting, to 
claim his share of the Christmas pudding. The 
flesh-fly, too, no favorite with housekeepers, 
hybernates in huge battalions. We chanced 
some winters back to have occasion to disturb a 
set of folding shutters to a parlor window, which 
had been long unused. We were startled by 
observing that the plastered wall of the recess 
for the reception of the shutters was in appear- 
ance painted jet-black. On taking a candle, 
however, to examine more distinctly, we.made 
the unwelcome discovery that the whole area of 
six feet in length by eighteen inches in width 


| was one compact colony of flesh-flies in a dor- 


mant state, clinging layer upon layer three deep. 
Fortunately they were all palsied or petrified 
with cold, and were easily swept into a washing- 
basin, which they mure than filled, and not one 
of them ever woke to buzz again. The window 


, of the room had been left open till sunset ever 


day during summer and autumn, for the sake of 
ventilation, for many years, and it is more than 
probable that this convenient nook had long been 
a favorite wintering-place for flesh-flies. The 
corresponding recess on the other side of the 
window did not contain a single one. 


THE HIMALAYAS, 


Bayard Taylor is wandering among the Him- 
alaya Mountains. He finds strange things, and 
sees strange sights in that far-off and singular 
land, and his letters are read with great interest. 


‘We copy the part of his letter giving a descrip- 
| tion of the first view of the vast chain of the 


highest muntains in the world :— 
“It was about eight in the morning; an at- 


me? 


| mosphere of crystal, and not a cloud in,the sky. 


Yet something white and shining glimmered 


through the loose foliage of some trees on my 


righthand. My heart came into my wouth with 
| the sudden bound it gave, when, after plunging 
through the trees like one mad, tumbling into 
a ditch on the other side, and scrambling up a 
great pile of dirt, I saw the Himalayas before 
me! Unobseured by a single cloud or a speck 
| of vapor there stood revealed the whole moun- 
tain region, from the low range of the Siwalik 


| Hills, about twenty miles distant, to the loftiest 


pinnacle of eternal snow, which look down upon 
| China and Thibet. The highest range, though 
much more than a hundred miles distant, as the 
crow flies, rose as far into the sky as the Alps at 
forty miles, and with every glacier and chasm, 
and spire of untrodden snow as clearly defined. 
Their true magnitade, therefore, was not fully 
apparent, because the eye refused to credit the 
intervening distance. But the exquisite loveli- 
ness of the shadows painted by the morning on 
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those enormous wastes of snow, and the bold yet 
beautiful outlines of the topmost cones, soaring 
toa region of perpetual silence and death, far 
surpassed any distant view of the Alps, or any 
other mountain chain, I ever saw. As seen 
from Boorkhee, the Himalayas present the ap- 
pearance of three distinct ranges. The first, the 
Siwalik Hills, are not more than two thousand 
feet in height; the second, or Sub-Himalayas, 
rise to eight or nine thousand, while the loftiest 
peaks of the snowy range, visible from this 
point, are twenty-five thousand feet above the 
sea. Far in the northwest was the Chore, an 
isolated peak, which is almost precisely the 
height of Mount Blanc, but seemed a very pig- 
my in comparison.— NV. Y. Tribune. 


A CORNELIA DIGGING FOR HER JEWELS. 


The Maine papers give an account of a woman | 
and her four daughters, in Franklin county, | 


Maine, who shoveled snow three feet deep from 


a path nineteen rods long to enable her daughters | 


to reach a school-house, the first ever erceted in 
the district, in which the husband and father of 


this family had resided twenty-one years. He | 


didn’t think the labor worth thie reward; but his 
wife did.— North American and Gazzette. 


It is an interesting fact that the very first use 


to which the discovery of the art of printing was 
applied was the production of the Bible, at 


Mentz, between the years 1450 and 1456. Got- | 


tenburg, was the inveutor of the art, and Faust, 
a goldsmith, furvished the necessary funds. The 
work contained 1282 pages. 
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~ PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. | 


Friovur anp Meat —The Flour market is steady, | 
with little inquiry forexport. Last sales of standard | 


brands for at $9 87a 10 00; for home consump- 
tion at $10 25 a $10 50 for good brands; extra 
at $10 75 a $11 Ov. 
per barrel. Pennsylvania Corn meal at $4 50, and 
Brandywine at $5 75. 
Grain.—Wheat is still scarce. 
red Wheat at $2 50, and of Southern and Pennsy!- 


vania white within the range of $2 60 a $2 65. | 
Rye is in demand at $1 35 a1 37-per bushel. Corn | 


is steady; sales of Southern yellow at 98c, afloat, 
and 96c in store. Sales of Oats at 60 a 6c. 

Cattie Markxet.—tThe otlerings of Beef Cattle 
continue small—1200 head only having been of- 
fered the past week ; 350 head of these were taken 
to New York; the balance were mostly disposed of 
at $1! a $13 per hundred Ibs. Cows are in fair 
demand at former prices; Calves are selling at 36 
a$S8each The receipts of Hogs continue small ; 
800 head have been offered, and mostly sold to the 
city butchers at $7 a $8 per 100 lbs. Sheep and 
Lambs continue in fair demand ; sales of 1200 head 
at $2.50 a $6.50, according to quality. 


ANTED,—By a Friend in Illinois, a Friend 
School Teacher. For particulars, address, post- 
paid, J. M. W. Barctay, P. O. Whiteside Co., Ill., 
or enquire of Wu. W. Moors, 100 S. Fifth St., Philada. 


Se LE A TT ReprencneneTe, | 


Sales of Rye Flour at $6 75 | 


Sales of prime | 
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INTELLIGENCER. 


WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
GF MEN AND BOYS.—The Summer Session of this 
School will commence on Second day the 2ist of 
Fifth month next. The usual branches of a thorough 
English education are taught. Terms, $60 per ses. 
sion of Twenty weeks. For further information 
address the Principal, Spring House P. O., Mont. 
gomery Co., Pa. 

DANIEL FOULKE, Principal, 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr., Teacher. 
4th mo. 14—6t. 


_—$._ =" 


T ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
4YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Summer Session of this Institution on 
the first Second day of Fifth month next. The 
course of instruction will be extensive and thorough. 
A series of Lectures will be delivered by the Teacher 
| on various scientific subjects, illustrated by appropri- 
ate apparatus; also on Anatomy and Physiology, by 
| a Medical Practitioner. 
Terms per session of five months, Sixty Dollars. 
No extras, except for the Latin and French Lan- 
guages, which will be Five Dollars each. 
For reference and further particulass address the 
Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
3d mo. 31, 1855—6t. BENJ. SWAYNE, 


i sas eee BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
‘4 The Summer Session of this School will commence 
on the’ 7th of Fifth month next. It is situated near 
the village of Ercildoun, three miles south-west ot 
! Coatesville, on the Philadelphia and Columbia Rail- 
' road, from which place pupils are conveyed free of 
charge. 
The branches comprising a thorough English edu- 
cation are taught. Scientific Lectures are delivered 
during the term, illustrated by appropriate apparatus, 
Terms $50.00 per session of twenty weeks. Drawing 
} $5.00 extra. All communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Principal, Ercildoun P. O., Chester 
Co., Pa. SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 

3d mo. 21—6t. Principal. 


| 


| 


REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
GIRLS.—This School is handsomely situated in 
Unionville, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 

The Summer Session will commence on the First 
day of Fifth month next, and continue twenty weeks. 
|. The Course of Instruction embraces all the usual 
| branches of a solid English Education; also Drawing, 

and the French Language. No extra charge exceyt 
| for the French, which will be Five Dollars per term. 


Session. One half payable in advance, the remainder 
at the close of the term. 

Boys from seven to ten years of age will also be 
| received, and especial care be taken to preserve the 
| health and guard the morals of those placed in charge 
| of the Principal. 

Daily access may be had to the school by means of 

Public Stages from Wilmington, West Chester, and 
| Cochianville. 
| For Circulars, address, 

EDITH B. CHALFANT, Principal. 
Green Lawn, B. S., Unionville Post Offiee. 

| 3dmo. 17—~2m. pd. 
| i A. & J. J. WILLIAMS & CO., LUMBER 
\. MERCHANTS, Broad above Green St., have 


constantly on hand a well selected stock of seasoned | 


lumber. Rrep A. Wi.uiaMs, 
Josep J. WittiaMs, 


11th mo. 16—6m. Franktin SHOEMAKER: 





Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 


Terms for Boarding, Washing and Tuition, $50 per | 
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